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showplace 


BURK uzzLE, photojoumalist 


Burk Uzzle’s career in photography has included 
almost everything at practically every level. It is 
therefore somewhat surprising that almost none of 
the photographs on these pages were taken on a pro¬ 
fessional assignment. He has made it a point to carry 
two Leicas with him wherever he goes, because for 
him “photography is a love affair with life,” a con¬ 


tinuous response to the world around him. He has 
been totally committed to it since the age of fourteen. 

While still in grammar school in his native Raleigh, 
North Carolina, he regularly published his sports 
photographs in newspapers all over the state. In his 
teens he worked for small town portrait photog¬ 
raphers. Later, he went from door to door across the 
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All photographs tcere taken in various parts of the United States. 



Noi*th Carolina countryside, offering to do baby por¬ 
traits or anything else that came along for one dollar 
a print. Married at ninetee]i, he moved on to a steady 
jot) as photographer on the Raleigh News and 
Ot)server, then worked for the Black Star Agency in 
Atlanta and in Houston, Texas, before beginning his 
six year association with Life Magazine. 

Jetting from city to city and from country to 
country he became disillusioned with the kind of 
assignment which meant, he says. “swo()i)ing down 
from the sky to recoixl with six cameras that which 
appeared in a hurry,” It was an education in jiro- 
fessionalism at a high level, but it also taught him 
what kind of a photographer he did not want to he. 
He felt out of touch with reality and took a summer 
off to hitch-hike and walk across the United States, 
carrying a sleeping bag and two Leicas. Here, the 


challenge was “not to respond to supei-lati\’es. to the 
exotic, but to normality.” 

Two years ago Uzzle joined Magnum and found liis 
si)iritual home amidst the criticism, the lielp and 
encouragement of other member photographers, 

Uzzle. his wife, and two young sons now live in tlie 
peaceful countryside of eastern Maryland. He still 
jets to far-off places, but there is time to question 
and to reflect. 

The photographs on these pages were born of an 
“intense, examined love for the United States.” and 
a desii'e to reflect “a personal \'ision of contemporar\' 
America.” W’e find the uniformity’ of so much of oiir 
life totlay streamlined, sui)er-efficient. impersonal. 
We sense also the warmth of his feeling for nature, 
for human values, and his credo to truly see the 
■‘oi'tiinary” world with lo^•e. respect and honesty. 







60mm summicron set at 20 inches, without Elpro. 


50mm summicron set at 20 inches, Elpro Via. 


Allhniigh Leica users have foi’ decades enjoyed reflex 
focii.sinp: and framinp: of close-ups with the Visoflex, 
the Leicaflex SI- has special pn^perties that make it 
oiiistaiulinjr for such work. 

For c'xamiile, I like the Leical'lex's bright screen 
image, accuracy of framing and freeilom fi'om vibra¬ 
tion, Tests [ made using an older model Leicaflex 
wit li mirror lockup ( for comparison i have convinced 
me tlial the SL floes not need this feature. 

And extremel\' welciime for close-up work is the 
1 hi-ough-the-i(‘ns metering system. This jirovides ex- 
posui-e readings with extension tuljes or liellows in 
place and so ol)\'iates the need to worry atunit expo¬ 
sure factors. Since the metering system ixnifls a selec- 
li\’e area of the subject, l•eally accurate exposure 
rf'adiiigs can lie made of the small objects sometimes 
encounlerfid in close-U{) work. 

Another useful feature for close-uit woid< is elec¬ 
tronic flash syiu'li to 1 100 sec., and exijendable-lamjj 


synch to 1 250 with G.E. *5. Sylvania -25 and G.E. 
and Sylvania M-8 lamps. High speed flash synchro¬ 
nization is important where the light of the flash 
must permit both fast shutter speed and small aper¬ 
tures for adetiuate depth of field to be used at the 
same time, In outdoor or other bright light situa¬ 
tions, high speed synch also helps suppress “ghost 
images from possible movement recorded by the am¬ 
bient light. 

Also useful is the SL’s ability to he reloaded while 
still mounted on a copying stand or triix'^b , . 

There are 1 w(j ways to get closer to 
than the distance marked on the leo« focusing sea t. 
You can use close-up supplementary lenses, sue. i as 
the achromatic Leitz Klpros. or you can use exten¬ 
sions. And. in some cases, iadh approaches can be 
cfnnbined for super-close shooting. 

Two different sets of Elpi-os are supplied. 1'^‘Pi'os 
\'la and VIb fit the oOnim Summicion-R f 2. I he 
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Extension Rings for Leicaflex with 50 mm Summicron-R 


Ring Combinations 

Distance 

Scale 

Approximate 

Subject-Film 

Distance 

Reproduction 

Ratio 

Exposure 
Increase Factor 

14134-1 + 14134-2 

CO 

9" 

1:2.08 

2.0 

14134-1 + 14134-2 

20" 

8W 

1:1.63 

2.4 

14134-1 + 14134-2 + ELPRO Via 

CO 

8%" 

1:1.64 

2.0 

14134-1 + 14134-2 + ELPRO Via 

20" 

8" 

1:1.35 

2.4 

14134-1 + 14134-2 + ELPRO VIb 

00 

7%" 

1:1.35 

2.0 

14134-1 + 14134-2 + ELPRO VIb 

20" 

7 V 2 " 

1:1.14 

2.4 

14134-1 + 14135+14134-2 

5" 

8" 

1:1 

3.6 

14134-1 + 14135 + 14134-2 + ELPRO Via 

00 

7‘3/i6" 

1,09:1 

3.5 

14134-1 + 14135 + 14134-2 + ELPRO VIb 

05 

711 / 16 " 

1.23:1 

3.5 




60mm summicron set at GO"; three extension rinps for 1:1 ratio. 


60mm summicron set at 20 inches. Elpro VIb. 


Vila and Vllb fit the 90mm and 135mm Elmarit-R 
f ^2.8. The I'ecommendations in the chart provide the 
details of uainp each set. In some cases, similar mag¬ 
nifications can be had with two different focal lenfrth 
Leicaflex lenses and an Elpro. The longer tlie prime 
lens used, the greater will be the lens-to-subject dis¬ 
tance for a given image size. This greater working 
distance gives greater convenience in placing or re¬ 
moving filters on the lens, shifting lights, and so on. 
The longer lens combination also gives a flatter per¬ 
spective with less background material showing. 

An image magnification of 1:2.6 is the upper limit 
for a single lens Elpro combination. 1 know that 
there will be a temptation to combine two PRpros and 
get even greater magnifications, but image sharp¬ 
ness ma,\' suffer if you do this. Instead, obtain greater 
image magnification by using Leitz extension rings 
and tubes. These consist of a divisible extension ring 
No. 14,134-1 which fits the Leicaflex bayonet mount; 


an intermediate, threaded extension tube No. 14.135; 
and a female divisible extension ring No, 14.134-2 
which accepts Leicaflex lenses. The amount of image 
magnification >'ou can get can be seen in the table. 

You will notice that I have so far not mentioned 
the use of Elpros in connection with the extension 
tubes, This is because 1 feel that for practical pur¬ 
poses it’s better to obtain the needed magnification, 
by use of the tubes themselves wherever possible. 
Eli>ros effectively shorten lens focal lengih, and (for 
a given image niagnificatiim 1, when used in combi¬ 
nation with extensions, result in a shorter working 
distance than when tubes alone are used. I prefer 
the greater working distances. 

At this point it should be noted that it is also pc^s- 
sible to use the 90mm Elmarit-R and the l:’5mm 
Elmarit-L f 2.8 with Leitz extension rings and tubes. 
With extension rings 14.134 and ll.l:*>2. plus two 
14,13.5 extension tubes, and the 90mm Elmai'it-R. 


















it’s possible to get life-size images. With the same 
extension tubes and the 135mm Elmarit-R an image 
magnification of 1:1.5 is obtainable. 

It is not recommended to use the 35mm Elmarit-R 
f 2.8 or the 21mm Super-Angulon f/4 lenses on ex¬ 
tensions, or with supplementary lenses. 

Owners of Visoflex II and III Bellows extensions 
and Visoflex-adapted lenses, can use these by pur¬ 
chasing adapter No. 14,127*. The same image mag¬ 
nification, working distance and exposure-increase 
tables used with the bellows for the Visoflex II and 
III Bellows or. Leica M cameras will also apply when 
this bellows is adapted for use with the Leicaflex. 

Now for some operational details. When Elpros 
are used alone, no change in operating the metering 
system of the Leicaflex SL will be needed. Metering 
is done with the lens wide open, as usual. However, 
when extensions are used, the automatic diaphragm 
mechanism no longer functions; manual, click-stop 
diaphragming takes over. Metering in these circum¬ 
stances is done by stopping the lens down until meter 
needle and follow pointer are lined up. If turning the 
diaphragm fails to line the pointer and needle up, 
the shutter speed may be changed. 

The sharpest close-ups will, of course, result if you 
use a steady tripod. For low-level work, on the ground 
or on a table top a combination of the Leitz Table 
Tripod (Cat. No. 14,100) and the large Leitz Ball- 
and-Socket Head (Cat. No. 14,121) provides a rigid, 
flexible support. 

With the Elpros alone it is possible in many cases 
to work hand held, especially if fast films and high 
shutter speeds are used. Since diaphragm automation 
and exposure metering remain unaffected when 
Elpros are used, all you need do is focus and shoot 
in the usual manner. You can depress the depth-of- 
field preview button to get an idea of what the scene 
will look like at the exposing aperture. With exten¬ 
sions, metering is done at the stop in use. If this is 
a fairly large aperture, framing and composing, as 
well as focusing remain relatively easy. However, at 
the smallest stops, used to secure adequate depth-of- 
fiekl, more care is required. For this reason, it’s 
generally advisable to use the camera on a tripod. 
Composition and focus of the main object can be 
checked at the larger aperture, and the lens stopped 
down without changing the camera position. Finally, 
note that, at small apertures, the coarse microprism 
area, which is superimposed on the portion of the 
subject which is to be read for correct exposure, some¬ 
times black out. This blackout will not appear in the 
finished picture, nor does it affect the position of 
tlie metei'ing system. 

It has been mentioned that small stops are gen¬ 


erally used to secure adequate depth of field. This 
latter is not dependent on the focal length of the lens 
used, but on the final image magnification, f/stop 
and degree of sharpness (sometimes expressed as size 
of circle of confusion). I would like to encourage 
Leicaflex users to experiment with the use of the 
larger apertures and selective focus. This technique, 
aside from its artistic possibilities helps to isolate a 
subject from a “busy” background, or one of similar 
tone. 

When using filters in close-up work it’s important 
to focus with the filter in place. This is because any 
filter will shift the plane of focus. This is not a fault, 
but an inherent optical characteristic. If you focus 
and then place a filter on the lens, you may find that 
objects other than the main one focused on are in 
sharper focus. If the filter you intend to use is too 
dark to focus through, focus with a Leitz Skylight 
or other light colored Leitz Filter, and substitute the 
darker one when making the picture. Meter read¬ 
ings, of course, should be made with the actual filter 
you intend to use in position. 

To a great extent, the metering system of the Leica¬ 
flex SL will compensate for the filter factor. How¬ 
ever, the color sensitivity of CdS cells does not always 
match that of the film closely enough for complete 
accuracy. Consequently, some compensation must be 
made. This is outlined on page 11 of your Leicaflex 
SL instruction manual. 

Close-ups and copying suggest the use of a rigid, 
yet flexible support such as the Leitz Copying Stand 
(Cat. No. 16,707). Its baseboard is a convenient re¬ 
pository for small objects or specimens to be photo¬ 
graphed, manuscripts or books to be copied or for 
slide duplicating. It can be used for the Leicaflex SL, 
with or without Bellows, as well as for the Leica M 
cameras plus Visoflex and bellows setups. 

But the newest and most interesting Leicaflex 
accessories, introduced at Photokina and shown in 
the New Products section of this issue, are the Leica¬ 
flex Bellows-R and the 100mm Macro-Elmar f 4 lens 
especially designed for close-up work. The new bel¬ 
lows unit and macro lens together provide continuous 
focusing from infinity to a 1:1 ratio. Furthermore, 
by using a double cable release, you can make use of 
the automatic aperture mechanism built into all 
Leicaflex “R” lenses. The built-in, through-the-lens 
exposure meter system of the Leicaflex SL just about 
eliminates the need for exposure-factor tables when 
you work at bellows extensions, since it automatically 
compensates for the extra lens-to-film distance in 
measuring the light. In addition to the new 100mm 
Macro-Elmar, the bellows accepts Leicaflex lenses 
from 50 to 180mm in focal length. 


Henri Cartier-Bresson 


recent photographs 


It is almost thirty-five years since Henri Cartier- 
Bresson began to define the world in tlie viewfinder 
of his Leica. Committed to the present, to the Here 
and Now, his jihotographs are born of an immense 
appetite for seeing, for understanding, for distilling 


from that which ever recurs and ever disappears. 
With his unerring feeling for the geometric right¬ 
ness within the frame, and with the lyric warmth of 
his recognition, they continue to astonish with their 
quality of inevitability. 


Near Paris 1968 (Center Spread) 
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Telyt 400 & SGOnrim iGnSGS j by Bill Pierce 


a working pro’s report on the long ones 


Leitz has put the fun back into long lenses by creat- barrelful of glass elements. The uncomplicated design 

ing two lightweight Telyts with rapid focusing and a also maximizes optical contrast, just the kind of 

snap-in shoulder pod. And, as a professional, I’ve sharpness that you need for the majority of long- 

been asked for my opinion of them as working tools. lens shots. 

The 400 and 560mm f 5.6 Telyts (Cat. No. 11,866 and Both lenses are used on the Televit Pistol Grip 

11,867) are long lenses, especially when you iHill out Rapid Focusing Device (Cat. No. 14,136). It is a 

those built-in, collapsible hoods. But weight has been pistol grip with a trigger. Pull the trigger and the 

minimized by making the lenses simple achromats focusing mechanism goes into a freewheeling mode 

that provide excellent performance without a lens- that allows rapid focusing just by pushing or pulling 















EviJN ON A TiiiPOD, rapid focusing feature of the Televit device helps keep moving subjects in focus. Lenses are amply sharp wide open. 


the camera body iji relation to the lens. Falling just 
under the thumb of the hand holding the grip is a 
knurled wheel that lets you brake the rapid focusing 
action and critically adjust the focus. Neither lens- 
head has a built-in diaphragm, but they share an Iris 
Diaphragm Adapter (Cat. No. 14,137) which fits the 
Focusing Mount and i)rovides aperture control. 

Now, imagine this. The 400mm Telyt focuses to 
11' 10" and the 560 to 21' 8", overcoming one of the 
real deficiencies of many other long lenses. In prac¬ 
tice this means that both lenses can jnek up a closely 
cropped head shot of your pet cat. (Yes, our tests 
show that the lenses are whisker sharj).) 

The combination of lightweight lens and sipierb 
human engineering in tlie pistol grip allow you to be 
freewheeling with these Telyts. Nobody, of course, 
wants to handhold a 400mm f 5.6 in shooting iiosi- 
tion for too long. lUit the rapid focusing arrangement 
minimizes the “at-the-eye” time during which you 
actually have to support the camera steadily. When 
you ai’e not shooting, the unit hangs from a shoulder 
strap that screws into the grip. 

When you are shooting you can handhold the Telyt 
when necessary and come up with good shots. With 
my left hand on the grip and focusing device and my 
right hand on the shutter release and ach’ance lever, 
I find that the unit balances so beautifully that I can 
use it with or without shoulder pod. 

Don’t worry about having to shoot wide open to 
utilize the highest possible shutter speed. T worked 
in l)acklight with no problem ami on 8x10s could even 


read the serial numbers on the cameras of other pho¬ 
tographers who were my test subjects. 

My favorite method of handling the 400mm Telyt 
f, 5,6 for a prolonged period of time is on a monopod. 
With the 560mm it’s a necessity — unless you are just 
out to impress the neighbors. For the longer lens I 
])refer a tripod so that I can let go of everything and 
light a cigarette or rummage in my gadget bag on 
occasion. But even here, the light weight pays off, I 
have a collection of mutilated pan heads and triimd 
screws that couldn’t stand up to the task c^f supi>ort- 
ing other long lenses during the panning and tilting 
required by any active subject. But I used relatively 
small trii)ods with the 560mm Telyt without any repe¬ 
tition of this problem. And I’m happy to report that 
the rapid focusing is just as valuable when the unit 
is on a tripod. 

Some other advantages I liked are: two adjustable 
slops ill the focusing mechanism that let you preset 
fcu'us and hit it without checking the ground glass, 
ami a slot for Series VII filters is incorporated in the 
mount. (When you use filters, be sure to focus with 
them in iiosition.) 

'I’he head of the 280mni Telyt will alsit fit the Uai>id 
Focusing Device. The three-lenses-and-mount combi¬ 
nation makes a very useful journalistic rig. For stor¬ 
age. the 400mm and 560mni iireak down into lens 
head, the preset cliaphragm adajiter tliat will accei't 
either head, and the focusing de\‘ice. Disassembled, 
these components and a camera fit in a conventional. 
me<lium-sized gadget liag. 






new at Photokina 


soft case for "M" models 



A handsome new soft leather case for M-moclel Leicas 
is now available for those who prefer this tyj)e to the 
unyielding contours of the traditional everready 
Leica cases. 'J’he soft case has a zipi)er which runs 
ccnnpletely around both sides and the top of the case, 
permitting the front to drop completely out of the 
line of sight when the camera is put into action. The 
new case, is soft brown leather, complete with neck 
strap (Catalog No. 14.538) is .?14.40. 

quick-loading conversion kit 



A new and con veil ient (piick-loading take-ui) spool and 
film-positioning l)ai‘ kit (('atalog No. 14.2G0) makes 
available to owners of Leica models M3. M2. Ml and 
MI), (he fast, simple loading technique enjoyed by M4 
owners. Convei’sion items include the sptxd and a 
clamp-on film-i)ositi<ining bai* which the camera 
owner can easily- instiill himself. Cost of the do-it- 
youi'self coiu'ersion units is .SO.OO. 


motor-driven Leicaflex SL MOT 



Announced earlier this year for a Photokina debut, 
the motorized Leicaflex SL was acclaimed, esi)ecially 
by professionals, at the recent i)hoto exposition in 
Cologne. The Leicaflex SL MOT. as the new camera 
is called, is a special model designed for motorized 
operation. The battery-powered motor ))ermits shoot¬ 
ing at rates higher than three frames per second — 
and at all si^eeds from 1 secotul to 1 2000. 

Power for the motor is sui)plied by a clip-on maga¬ 
zine with 10 “AA” cells, which will expose about 50 
rolls of 8G-exposure film before exhaustion. Spare 
magazines can be carried to permit a quick change of 
batteries in the field. For special circumstances such 
as cold-weather ojieration. a sei^arate battery case 
holding 10 "D” cells can be connected to the motor. 

The Leicaflex SL MOT is virtually the same camera 
as the vSL with the addition of electrical and mechani¬ 
cal coupling elements in the base to make motoriza¬ 
tion pf)ssit)le. The camera can. of course, also be used 
without the motor ff)r conventional photogra|)hy. A 
switch on the side selects one of two operation meth¬ 
ods: manual or motorized. 
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A frame counter on the back of the motor can be 
set for either 20 or 36 exposures and automatically 
cuts out the motor action at the end of the run. Re¬ 
mote control is also possible. 

Size of the new motor alone is 6 x 3^s x 2 inches; 
camera and motor together weight 3=^ lbs. The price 
of the Leicaflex SL MOT with 50mm Summicron-R 
f/2 lens and motor drive is $1,365.00. As separate 
units the prices are as follows: Leicaflex SL MOT 
(Catalog No. 10,013) $570.00, Motor (Catalog No. 
14,077) $621.00, and the 50mm Summicron-R f. 2 
lens (Catalog No. 11,228) $174.00. 



45-90mm zoom lens for Leicsfiex 

A 15-element, 45-90mm zoom lens introduced at 
Photokina now makes it possible for Leicaflex users 
to have in one optic everything from a mild wide- 
angle to a medium long-focus lens. Its diagojial fields 
of view range from 51® to 27®. The new lens, made 
by Angenieux. famous French manufacturer of zoom 
and other type lenses, and mounted for the Leicaflex 
SL. has a maximum aperture of f 2.8, making is suit¬ 
able for virtually all types of photography. 

Image quality is excellent, and no noticeable focus 
shift occurs as the lens is zoomed. 

The Angenieux Zoom is designed to operate with 
the built-in exposure system of the Leicaflex or Leica¬ 
flex SL. It features an auto-diaphragm and couples to 
the through-the-lens metering system of the SL or 
the external metering system of the Leicaflex to per¬ 
mit light measurements at all preset apertures. 

Large focusing and zooming rings provide quick, 
positive control over sharpness and image size, and 
click settings for both half and full stops are ]>ro- 
vided on the aperture control ring. A removable lens 
hood accepts Series VIII filters. 

Only five inches long (without lens hood), the new 
lens weighs 1 lb., 12 ozs, Its shortest focusing dis¬ 
tance is 39 inches (1 meter). The 45-90mm .4nge- 
nieux Zoom f 2.8 lens for the Leicaflex and Leicaflex 
SI, cameras (Cat. No. 98.000) is $597.00. 



new bellows* macro lens for 
Leicaflex 

Still more versatility is added to the Leicaflex system 
by the arrival of the Leicaflex Bellows and the 100mm 
Macro-Elmar f 4 lens. The latter is especially cor¬ 
rected for macrophotography at ratios from infinity 
up to 1:1, and this range of focus is provided when it 
is used on the bellows. 

The new bellows offers semi-automatic aperture 
control by means of a spring-loaded device in one of 
the two focusing knobs provided. (One knob controls 
lens-to-subject distance, a second controls lens-to- 
film distance.) As you focus, the lens is fully open; 
when you release the knob the aperture automatically 
closes down to a i)reselected stop before exposui’e. 
The diai)hragm can also be locked open or released by 
a cable release; a twin cable release can be used to 
operate both aperture and shutter. 

Leicaflex bayonet mounts are at both ends of the 
bellows — the camera attaches to the rear, the lens in 
front. No adapters ai*e needed. A four-sided, rotating 
scale on the bed of the bellows can be set to show milli¬ 
meters of extension from 0 to 100. or scales of re]>ro- 
duction and exposure factors at various extensions 
for the 90. 100 and 135mm lenses. 

The bellows can also utilize the three-part exten¬ 
sion ring set (Catalog No. 14.139) to reach still 
greater ratios of rejiroiluction - as high as 3:1 with 
the 50mm Summicron-R. 

The 100mm Maci’o-PIlmar f 4 is a foui'-element 
lens whose focal length is i>articularly suited f(U' close 
up work, since it jn'ovides both comfortable working 
distance and good persjiective. It is. of course, espe¬ 
cially corrected for use at close subject distance and 
designed for use with the new Leicaflex bellows on 
which it focuses from an infinity setting down to a 
1 ;1 ratio of reproduction. 

The new lens has stops to f 22 and accepts Series 
Vn filters. It weighs 13 '2 tizs, including a built-on 
lens hood. The lOOnim Macro-Elmar f 4 (Catalog No. 
11.230) is $159.00; the Leicaflex Rellows-R (Catalog 
No. 16.860) is $129.00. 




Prado Universal 

three new projectors shown 

To traditionally superb projection quality, Leitz has 
added the last word in projection convenience with 
the introduction of the Pradovit-Color Autofocus. 
For, once the image of the first slide in the magazine 
has been made sharp on the screen, all that follow 
will appear and remain sharp — automatically. This 
is true, regardless of whether the slide has “popped” 
in its cardboard mount or is mounted between rela¬ 
tively thick glass plates. 

The new projector (which is otherwise virtually 
identical to the Pradovit-Color; features an auxiliary 
optical electrical system and servo motor which make 
up an auto-focusing mechanism. Two small mirrors 
take light from the projector lamp and project it 
through lenses at the front surface of the transpar¬ 
ency in the projection gate. The surface of the film 
reflects this beam toward two i^hoto cells which meas¬ 
ure its intensity. When the slide is in the proper plane 
of focus, both cells receive an equal amount of light. 
When it is not. one cell receives more light than the 
other. And when this is the case, an electric current 
pulse flowes through the autofocus mechanism cir¬ 
cuitry. Suitably amjdified. it drives a servo motor 
which moves the transparency ff)rward or back until 
it is positioned to reflect an equal amount of light to 
each cell, Ijalancing the system, and placing it in the 
firope)* jjrojection plane. 

Other features of the Pradovit-C’olor Autofocus 
are like those of the Pradovit Color: accepts 2x2 inch 
and Superslides: 2-4-Vfilt. IfjO-watt tungsten halogen 
projection lamp; accepts interchjingeable lenses from 
-‘bo to 250nim. switch ffir reduced-power operation to 
increase lamp life, laiilt-in intein-al timer (secs.l, 
rem<jte-cont)-(d cf)i*d f()r magazine operation. The 
Pi’aclttvit-Coloi- Autofocus ( f'ataktg Xo. 80.713 ). com¬ 
plete with 24-\-olt. loO-watt projection lamp. 90mm 
rokn-plan f 2.5 projection lens and snap-on projectf)r 
cover, is .$276.00. 

Another Photokina introduction was the l^radovit- 
(difir 250. wliose 24-volt. 250-watt tungsten halogen 
tamp is to’ighter than a conventional 110-volt, 500- 
watt p)'olection lam]). The new projector is especially 
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Pradovit-Color Autofocus 

designed for use at long projection distances or for 
large-screen or rear projection where extra screen 
brightness is needed. In addition to its brilliance (70 
percent more light than the 150-watt lamp of the 
regular Pradovit-Color), the 250-watt lamp of the 
new projector remains uniformly bright throughout 
its 50-hour life (about twice that of a correspond¬ 
ingly bright line-voltage lamp). Like the Aucofocus 
model, the Pradovit-Color 250 has all the features of 
the regular Pradovit-Color mentioned above. The 
Pradovit-Color 250, complete with 24-volt, 250-watt 
projection lamj), 90mm Colorplan f 2.5 projection 
lens (Catalog No. 30,615) and snap-on projector 
cover, is $246.00. 

A third projector, the Prado-Universal, is a newly 
designed and updated successor to the incredibly ver¬ 
satile Prado “500.” Designed for school, institutional 
and other professional projection, the Universal can 
be fitted to project anything from film strips to live 
microscopic specimens. 

In u])dating the looks and performance of the pro¬ 
jector, Leitz designers fitted it with the 24-volt, 250- 
watt lamp used in the Pradovit-Color 250 described 
above. Its high light output and relatively low current 
consumption make this lamp especially appropriate to 
the versatility characteristic of the projector itself. 

A wide range of interchangeable slide carriers, 
lenses and field condensers make it possible to i)ro- 
ject 2x2 inch, 2 ' 4 x 2’4 inch and 2'4x2-U inch trans¬ 
parencies. Lenses from 35mm to 300mni are available, 
and a special long-base version of the Univei-sal (com¬ 
parable to the former Prado Auditorium “500”) can 
be used with lenses as long as 500mm for extremely 
long throws. 

Other accessories for special purposes can be fitted 
to the new projector. 

Price of the Prado-Universal “85” Professional 
Pi’ojector, for 2x2 inch slides, complete with 24-volt. 
250-watt in-ojection lamp and 90mm ('oloi*plan f 2.5 
I)n>jection lens (Catalog No. 31.620) is $225.00. The 
I’rado-Univei'sal ■‘2Ltx2C|” with cari'ier foi* slides in 
2-4 x 2"4 inch mounts, complete with 24-volt, 250-watt 
projection lamp and 200mm Elniaron f 8.6 projection 
lens (Catalog No. 81,629) is priced at $270.00. 
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21mm Super>Angulon-R f/4 
for Leicsflex 

A new addition to the Leicaflex system is the 21nim 
Super-Angulon-R f, 4 lens, whose retrofocus (reverse 
telephoto) design permits viewing and focusing on 
the camera’s groundglass. 

The new 10-element lens has a back focus which 
permits the camera’s mirror to operate normally, thus 
allowing more creative use of the extreme wide-angle 
(90°) lens through direct focusing and composition. 
Also, thanks to the retrofocus design, more even illu¬ 
mination of the image plane is possible than is the 
case with more conventional lens formulas. 

The 21mm Super-Angulon-R has apertures from 
f 4 to f/22, and focuses from infinity to eight inches. 
Its mount has a combined feet meters scale and a 
depth of field scale. A special clip-on rectangular lens 
hood which holds the 75mm (Series VIIIfilters 
in place is provided for the new lens. 

Dimensions of the new wide-angle lens are: front 
diameter, 3 inches; length, 2’s inches. It weighs 13 
ozs. The new lens couples to the exposure control sys¬ 
tem of the Leicaflex to permit through-the-lens read- 
ings with the Leicaflex SL. Price of the 21mm 
Super-Angulon-Rf/4 (CatalogNo. 11,813) is$348.00. 


I80mm Elmarit-R for L.eicaflex 

Toward the long end of the focal-length line for the 
Leicaflex is the 180mm Elmarit-R f 2.8 lens. Intro¬ 
duced at the 1966 I’hotokina. but only now becoming 
available, the 180mm Elmarit-R is a really long lens 
with ami)le speed plus the ability to couple to the 
exi)osure and automatic aperture systems of the 
Leicaflex. On the Leicaflex SL, it reads subject 
brightness by the through-lens metering system 
within only a 2° angle. 

The 180mm Elmarit-R is a telej>hoto design with 
five elements; its diagonal angle of view is 14°. 
Focusing is from infinity to six feet, eight inches. 
Series VIII filters 63.5mm in diameter are used with 
the new lens, whose smallest aperture is f 16. 

The 180mm Elmarit-R f 2.8, comi)lete with built-on 
lens hood (Catalog No. 11.919t is priced at $387.00. 


Trinovid 

7 X 42B 
binocular 


Although introduced earlier, a new model of the com¬ 
pact TRINOVID family of binoculars — the 7x42B — 
was shown at Photokina, and welcomed by eyeglass 
wearers for its high eye relief and especially large 
(6mm) exit pupil. 

The eye relief (the distance from the lens at which 
the viewer’s eye must be held to view the scene) of 
TRINOVIDs designated ‘B’ is designed to be far 
enough back so that eyeglass wearers can see the 
whole field of view even though their eyes cannot be 
held close to the eyepiece lenses. Retractable rubber 
eye cups keep out stray light from the side. 

The 7x magnification is ample for general viewing 
— sports, hunting, hiking, boating, and so on. The 
6mm exit pui)il makes it easier to keep the subject in 
view while using the glass on unstable platforms such 
as the deck of a sailboat or the seat of a fast-moving 
car. A large exit pupil also means extra brightness — 
a big help at dusk and in other low-light situations. 

Field of view of the 7x42B glass is 140 yards at 
1,000 yards; its weight is 23 ozs., its length less than 
6U inches, its width about 5 inches. Complete with 
rigid leather case (Catalog No. 40,219) the TRI¬ 
NOVID 7x42B is priced at $298.00 ; with soft leather 
case, (No. 40,220) $292.00. 



Televit-R device for Leicaflex 

The Televit-R, introduced at Photokina, is a rapid- 
focusing device accepting the 280 to 560mm Telyt 
lenses that is expressly designed for the Leicaflex 
cameras, and which attaches to them without adapt¬ 
ers. Like the Televit Pistol Grij) Rapid Focusing 
Device for use with the Visoflex, the new unit pro¬ 
vides fast focus, both coarse and fine, for telephoto 
lenses, plus a firm pistol griji to afford a steady hold. 
The new unit for the Leicaflex (Catalog No. 14,146) 
is priced at $384.00. 





focusing on... 



Henry Mann 

Henry Mann, president and chairman of E. Leitz, Inc. 
died on August 25 at his home in New York City at 
the age of 78. 

Mr. Mann, who directed the policies and set the 
high standards of customer service of the American 
firm headed E. Leitz, Inc. from 1952 until his death. 
In 1962 he became the first outside shareholder and 
a managing director of Ernst Leitz, GmbH, Wetzlar, 
W. Germany, the family-owned firm that manufac¬ 
tures the world-famous Leica cameras and Leitz 
microscopes and optical instruments distributed in 
the U.S. by E. Leitz, Inc. 

Henry Mann’s kindness, enthusiasm, generosity 
and youthful spirit were unfailing. He will be greatly 
missed by all who knew and worked with him. 


defensive weapon 

Press photographers dealing with the occupational 
hazards of the ’60s might take a hint from the pages 
of the English magazine “Amateur Photographer.” 
They recently quoted Sean Flynn, free-lance photog¬ 
rapher and son of the late actf)r Eri'ol Flynn, telling 
it as it sometimes is on the photojournalism scene: 
“I remember one American photographer being 
besieged by a crowd of young people during a demon¬ 
stration; one kid was being particularly obnoxious, 
and really needling the photographer. Eventually the 
crowd moved on, except for this one kid: the i)hotog- 
i’a|)her took his Leica M3, wrajjped the strap around 
his wrist and whacked the kid with it. Of course, he 
pul him out cold. When we all went over the photog¬ 
rapher said, ‘Oh, that'll be OK; it’s a Leica.’ Surely 
enough, the camei'a woi*ked.” 


wliat*s old? 

Last November at The Ohio State University, the 
First Conference and Workshop of the Society of 
Photographic Collectors of North America was held 
to establish communications among collectors of pho- 
tographica of all kinds. One of the featured speakers 
at the conference was Floyd Kenney, a representative 
of E. Leitz, Inc., who chaired a discussion of the pre¬ 
war Leicas and displayed his collection of veteran 
Leica cameras. 

Naturally, the conference also covered many other 
aspects of collecting. Other sj)eakers, such as Beau¬ 
mont Newhall, curator of Eastman House museum in 
Rochester, N.Y. represented institutional collections 
of photographica. Both Newhall and Mrs, Joan Kerr 
of American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc. stressed, 
in their talks to the group, the value of individual 
collectors to historians and publishers as sources of 
unpublished material. 

Collectors interested in getting in touch with others 
having similar interests can send inquiries to Walter 
Johnson, Dept, of Photography and Cinema, The 
Ohio State University, 156 West 19th Ave., Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio 43210. 


lost leader 

Tech Bits, a Kodak publication normally given to 
material on such subjects as rare-earth laser glass, 
had the following item in its second issue for 1068. 
Because it deals with an experience common to many 
35mm i)hotographers, we rei^rint it here with Kodak’s 
permission. “Here’s a tip on how to recover the end 
of your film which you rewound completely Inick into 
a 35mm magazine. Apply a i)iece of double-coated 
transparent tape to a 1 inch wide stidp of acetate or 
film about 5 inches long. Insert the strip, with the 
adhesive side facing the film core, through the lips 
of the magazine and carefully push 2 to 3 inches of 
it inside. Pull the strip back out gently. If the film 
doesn’t stick to the tape, turn the core to push the 
film into firm contact with the strip.” 


contest winner 

One of 14 major prizes in the world-wide Leica photo 
contest which ended last May was an American, 
Harry G. Turner of Santa Monica, Califoi'nia. flis 
prize-winning entry (9th prize: was a slide entitled 
“Seagulls,” Other major prizes went to contestants 
in Holland (thi*ee), England (two). West Germany 
(three) and Peru. Italy. The Philippines. Austria, 
Luxembourg and South Africa with one each. Nearly 
20,000 entries from 4,343 contestants wei-e received. 
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get the most from your motor / Norman Goldberg 

it’s really a super-hand 


Too often when photographers say “motor drive,” 
they think “rapid sequence sports photography.” Not 
that a motorized camera doesn’t do this superbly. It 
does. But it’s such a common association that very 
little has been written about the whole field of motor- 
camera use — and it’s quite a wide one. 

To get off to a clean start, forget phrases like 
"rapid sequence,” “sports photography” and others 
tliat suggest similar feats. Instead try to think of the 
motor drive units for Leica M2 (also fits Ml and 
MP and soon to be available for M4) and that of the 
new Leicaflex SL MOT, as electro-mechanical hands. 
I hese hands can replace human ones to great advan¬ 
tage in certain situations because they are faster, 
longer, more patient, less sensitive to hostile environ- 
nients, more steady, responsive to a wide variety of 
command signals, never get excited or nervous and 
are often permitted in places where humans aren t. 

But the fact that it’s faster shouldn’t mislead you 
into thinking of your motor-driven Leica as a high¬ 
speed framing camera once you attach a motor to it. 

It reiiiahis a 36 ca'po.sure coniera, and at a contin¬ 
uous framing rate of three to four frames per second, 
the film will be exhausted after about ten seconds. So, 
obviously, the first consideration when thinking of 
a motor-driven Leica is that its film capacity is not 
unlimited. It follows that, except in rare instances, 
the entire roll should not be fired off in a single, 
continuous burst. Instead, it should be “budgeted 


by fii'ing short, controlled bursts of about two oi 
three exposures at a time. In fact, for most news 
coverage, pioneers in motor-camera use now hardl.v 
ever make more than one shot at a time. They regaid 
the motorized Leica as pn “eveready camera.” 

With tliis concept, they concentrate on the subject, 
relying on the motor-drive to shoot and wind at the 
touch of a finger. The camera is always left wound 
fat the completion of the motor’s cycle), to make an 
exposure on command. With a motor drive assisting, 
all you need do is tap out exposures by means of the 
motor’s switch button. There is no need to shift the 
camera in your hands or away from your eye. A 
fleeting expression or gesture is easily captured. 

There’s another good reason to restrain the urge 
to fire off a long burst of frames with the motor. 



MOST port'LAR, but only one of ninny uses for the niotor-driven 
Leica is for sequence sports pictures like this lontr-jump series. 


A motorized camera has built-in frames-per-second 
exposure rates (the motor-drive for the M2 has both 
a high and low setting) which in all likelihood have 
no particular relationship to the event being photo¬ 
graphed. Take the case of a girl walking up a flight 
of stairs. If the series of shots is to show her prog¬ 
ress, step-by-step, the motor-camera would have to 
be synchronized to the motion of her feet. Otherwise, 
there would be no assurance that the orderly left- 
right-left-right ascent desired would not be recorded 
as a confusion of half-steps. 

Lacking any sure way to synchronize her footsteps 
with the motor-camera, the best procedure is to use a 
short remote-control cable leading to a hand switch 
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and concentrate on pulsing the switch once each time 
she takes a step. In making this particular series, 
I tried both the random, continuous framing rate of 
the motor-camera and the method just described. The 
latter was preferable. But this very deliberate tech¬ 
nique is limited to predictable or rehearsable events 
whose periods of motion are slower than the motor- 
camera’s framing rate. For motion studies of faster 
periods there is no choice but to shoot continuously. 

Another case where the continuous sequence tech¬ 
nique is a “must” is shown in the water bucket series. 
Here the object was to get a picture of the water 
being thrown from the bucket with as much water 
DHt 01 the bucket as possible. Repeated attempts to 
anticipate the exact moment were futile, so a con¬ 
tinuous sequence was shot. The results clearly show 
how indispensable the motor-camera was. 

This illustrates the use of the motorized camera 
in what could be called a “shotgun” method; it does 
have its place in over-all motor-camera technique. 
News events which occur without warning often lend 
themselves best to the “shotgun” method. 

The best practice though, is to heed my earlier 
words of caution and always bear in mind that those 
80 exposures will zip through pretty fast when you 
hold down the switch button for sequences. 

Now to the most useful feature for many pho¬ 
tographers who use motorized cameras — remote con¬ 
trol. Although used extensively for wildlife pho¬ 
tography, the remote control features of the Leica 
motors are far too versatile to be limited to this use. 
One way to look at it is to regard the remote control 
feature as a super-long cable release. Any photog¬ 
raphy which must l)e done without the photographer 
standing l)ehind the camera becomes easy with the 
motorized T..eica. The most direct way to control the 
motor-camera remotely is by means of a simple switch 
at the end of a suitalde cable connected to the remote 
outlet on the motor. A 15-foot cord (Cat. No. 9R.712) 
and a lOO-foot model (Cat. No. 98,71.8) are available 
fo)' the motor drive (Cat. No. 98,700) for the M2. 

What's more engaging, though, is the fact that any 
event which generates moti<m, heat, sound, light, or 


other phenomenon which can be converted into an 
electrical signal can trigger the motor drive. All that’s 
needed is the necessary transducer and power supply. 
This can become slightly involved in some cases, but 
specialists in this field can solve whatever problems 
j'ou might have. 

For a less exotic approach I’ve sketched out some 
simple rigs which will serve nicely as remote tripping 
devices for the motor-camera. And don’t be afraid to 
try radio-control, just because you may not know 
anything about radio. Hobby shops sell a wide vari¬ 
ety of transmitters and receivers for model builders. 
Prices are moderate and neither an understanding of 
radio nor a special license is required. Most of the 
less-expensive units have a range of about one quarter 
mile, which should fill the bill for most needs. 

An interesting application of radio remote-control 
of a Leica took place several years ago and involved 
the late Milt Freier (former Press and Technical 
Representative for E. Leitz, Inc.). Milt was assisting 
the news photographers at one of the presidential 
inaugurations in Washington, D. C. As usual, the 
various press agencies were obliged to pool their re¬ 
sources and pictures due to the limited number of 
desirable vantage points permitted to them by the 
authorities. Again, as usual, the news services wanted 
a vantage point which the Secret Service would not 
permit. In this particular case it was inside the re¬ 
viewing stand, where the President and his family 
would be watching the parade. No photographers 
were permitted anywhere near the stand, but the 
news people were set on getting a shot of the parade 
as seen from over the President’s shoulder. The 
closest vantage point permitted by the authoritie.') 
was across the street from the reviewing stand. 

Milt came up with the idea of fil ing by radio con¬ 
trol a motorized Leica that was pre-installed (with 
the approval of the Secret Service) in an inconspic¬ 
uous looking white box neatly fixed to the inside of 
the stand. Milt and the other news people sat across 
the street, binoculars trained on the president, punch¬ 
ing out shots as they saw fit. The results made the 
world-wide wire services. 
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The copj'ing of documents can be also made less 
tedious by using a motorized Leica. Often the camera 
is located high up on its copy stand, where stretching 
to wind and trip, then leaning down to turn a page 
becomes tiring. With a short remote-control cable 
plugged into the motor the operator can position 
himself anywhere he finds most convenient. This last 
technique can speed up work of this nature to the 
point where the limiting factor becomes the opera¬ 
tor’s skill in turning pages or changing artwork on 
the easel. A clever advertising photographer once 
told me how using a motor-camera had saved him 
hundreds of dollars in modeling fees. His assignment 
called for some still shots for a thirty second T.V. 
commercial. The commercial dealt with women’s 
shoes and hats. For the shoes, he had a model do a 
little shuffle-dance while he fired short bursts with 
his motorized Leica from atop a stepladder. For the 
hats, he arranged four models ai'ound a bridge table, 
gave them a deck of cards, and once again fired short 
bui'sts with his motorized Leica. The whole job was 
done in a fraction of the time normally required, thus 
holding down the modeling fees, and the client was 
delighted with the unposed quality of the shoes. 

One final application of the motor-camera — if 
you’ll excuse a personal note. Although my Leica is 
equipped with a perfectly good selftimer, the only 
time I needed it. it didn’t do the job. Oh it functioned 
properly, but the task I had was just not one for a 
selftimer. My wife and I decided we would like a 
family portrait. There are eight of us. Did you ever 
try to get eight people looking their best at the same 
instant — when that exact instant can only be guessed 
at from the distant view of a tiny selftimer lever? 
The solution came in the form of a large mirror, my 
motorized Leica. and a remote control switch leading 
from my hand to the motor. We sat facing the motor- 
camera (tripod-mounted) with the large mirror 
propped up behind it. Whenever we all seemed to look 
half-way human I pressed the remote switch. Thirty- 
six shots later I processed the negatives and made 
proofs. The truth is, there were so many good ones, 
we ended up by voting for the final picture. 


oiiu. WAS PiiOTOCRAriiEn in series nuulo frame at a time in 
rliythni \vit!i her steps. Print.s were cut out, pasted up, copied. 


UNi’itKoiCTAtu-E ACTIONS, sucli as wuter being tossed from bucket, 
are best plu)togi'a[)hed by firing random sequence with motor 
during action, then picking best frame for final picture. Slower 
actions, such as girl a.scending steps, are best made in rhythni 
with the action by using the motor switch button to expose a 
frame at a time. The motor leaves the camera wound after each 
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Trinovid 6x24 


The (i x 1^4 is the ideal his 'n hers 

binocular. ITs li^-ht enough fo}’a woman to handle 
('(unfoilably in the theatre, and its dX magnification 
and ultrawidefieldorviewdvJdft.at 1000yds.) 
makes it a great spoils glass. 

()nly d-‘ i” shoil, the^n-inovid 0 x 24 slips easily into 
a woman's handbag oi‘ a man’s j)ocket. The size and 
weight of the Trinovid have been rlramatically 
reduced by a uni(iue root prism. This makes the 
Trino\ id 0 x 24 leaner and lighter than coin-entiftnal 
bin<»culars of t lie same puwei'. And 1 he superb 
'IVtnovid roalefi optics giv('you a bright detaildilled 


image, free of color fringes and sharp aci'oss the 
entire field of view. 

This gTeat-handling little binocular is made by 
Leitz, makers of the famous Leica'^ camei’as— ' 
Ti’inovids are the only binoculars that have 
the superb Leica (juality. Built fora lifetime of good 
looking, the Tiinovid is i-emarkably shoclqjroof, 
dustpi’oofand w’eatheiproof. 

(let the one binocular that yotir whole family can 
use anywhere-the Leitz 1Yino\-id tl x li-l. 

K. I.eitz. Inc., Ki.s Bark A\ enue South 
New York, N. V. lOOlb 






